THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION

alliance. At Tilsit, he met Alexander I, the youthful and enthusiastic
Emperor of Russia, who seemed won over and almost under the spell
of this wonderful mind. Never had Napoleon been more radiant or more
charming; he had wanted victory over the Russians only in order to
obtain a reconciliation with them. Now he thought he possessed what he
had so long pursued, the consolidation of his whole venture; the anchor
seemed to be holding. Napoleon spoke of repudiating Josephine and
marrying one of the Czar's sisters; he offered Alexander advantageous
arrangements in Sweden and Turkey, in return for which Alexander
pledged himself to close his ports to the English. As for Prussia, she would
lose her Polish provinces, which would go to a phantom Poland called
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and all her provinces west of the Elbe,
which would constitute a kingdom of Westphalia, would be given
to Jerome Bonaparte. Moreover, Frederick William was required to
observe the Continental blockade and to pay a hundred million in war
indemnities, an enormous sum beyond his power to produce, and this,
as was pointed out, would make it possible 'to occupy Prussia in a
permanent way1. Here was a turn of speech which Europe would not
be hearing for the last time.

And so England found herself once more in splendid isolation; it did
not seem to trouble her. His Majesty's ministers displayed 'no inclination
whatever to turn the other cheek*.1 Quite the opposite, on the excuse
that the French were making ready to invade Holstein and seize the
Danish fleet (which was not the case), the English decided to do it
themselves, landed on the Continent, bombarded Copenhagen and carried
off fifteen Danish men-of-war plus some thirty smaller ships. This aggres-
sion in peace-time was morally reprehensible, but it proved that England
was not dead or about to die. To paralyse her; what ports remained open
on the Continent must be closed to her; especially in Spain and in Portugal
Napoleon saw himself doomed to become 'the head customs officer of
Europe*,2 an arduous and thankless task. In Portugal he had a try at
military blackmail and sent Junot there with thirty thousand men, but
when Junot reached Lisbon, the court and the fleet had set sail for Brazil.
Nevertheless, the Continental blockade produced results; many English
factories closed down; had England not been England, one might have
thought that she would yield. But the Continent suffered also; it lacked
sugar, coffee and spices, and Napoleon had to break his own blockade
in order to import greatcoats and footgear for his soldiers.
1 ASTHUE BRYANT.                        2 JACQUIS BAHTVILLE.
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